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BIOGRAPHICAL. 
Matthew Thornton. 
Marruew Tuornron wasthe son of James 
‘Lhornton, a native of Ireland, and was born 
in that country, about the year 1714. When 
he was two or three years old, his father 
emigrated to America, and after a residence 
of a few years at Wiscasset, in Maine, he 
removed to Worcester, in Massachusetts. 

Here young Thornton received a respeet- 
able academical education,and subsequently 
pursued his medical studies, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Grout, of Leicester. Soon 
after completing his preparatory course, he | 
removed to Londonderry, in New Hamp- 
shire, where he commenced the practice of | 
medicine, and soon became distinguished, 
both as a physician and a surgeon. a 

In ‘1745, the well known expedition 
against Cape Breton was planned by Gov- 
ernor Shirley. The co-operation of New 
Hampshire being solicited, a corps of five 
hundred men was raised in the latter prov- 
ince. Dr. Thornton was selected to ac- 
company the New Hampshire troops, as a 
surgeon. 

Few expeditions in the annals of Ameri- 
can history, will compare withthis. Louis- 
burg was the ‘‘Dunkirk” of America; yet 
it surrendered tothe valor of our troops. 
It is recorded to the praise of Dr. Thornton, 
and as an evidence of his professional abili- 
ties, that of the corps of five hundred men, 
of whom he had charge as a physician, only 
six died of sickness, previous to the surren- 
der of the city. 

Under the royal government, he was in- 
vested with the office of justice of the peace 
and commissioned as colonel! of the militia. 
But when the political crisis arrived, when 
that government in America was dissolved, | 
Colonel Thornton abjured the British inter- | 
est, and, with a patriotic spirit, adhered to 
the glorious cause of liberty, In 1775, the | 
royal governor was obliged to flee from the | 
province of New Hampshire. A provincial | 
convention was at this time in session at | 
Exeter, for temporary purposes, of which | 
Colonel Thornton was president. In this | 
capacity we find him addressing the inhabi-| 
tants of the colony of New Hampshire in 
the following manner: 

‘Friends and brethren, you must all be 
sensible that the affairs of America have, 
at length cometoa very affecting and alarm- 
ing crisis. The horrors and distress of a 
civil war, which, till of late, we only had in 
contemplation, we now find ourselves 
obliged to realize. Painful beyond expres- 
sion, have been those scenes of blood and 
devastation, which the barbarous cruelty of 
British troops have placed before our eyes, 
Duty to God, to ourselves, to posterity, en- 
forced by the cries of slaughtered innocents, 
have urged us to take up arms in our own 





defence. Such a day as this was never be- 


fore known, either to us or to our fathers. 
You will give us leave, therefore, in whom 
you have reposed special confidence, as 
your representative body, to suggest a few 


things, which call for the serious attention | 
of every one, who has the true interest of | 


America at heart. We would, therefore, 
recommend to the colony at large, to cul- 
tivate that christian union, harmony, and 
tender affection, which is the only founda- 


tion upon which our invaluable privileges | 


can rest with any security, or our public 
measures be pursued with the least prospect 
of success,’ 

After enjoining an inviolable observance 
ofthe measures recommended by the Con- 


gress of 1774, lest they should cross the | 


general plan, he proceeds to recomme nd, 
‘that the most industrious attention be paid 
to the cultivation of lands and American 
manufactures, in their various branches, es- 
pecially the linen and woolen, and that the 
husbandry might be managed with a partic- 


ular view thereto; accordingly, that the! 
farmer raise flax, and increase his flock of | 


sheep to the extent of his ability. 
“We further 


steady regard to the rules of temperance, 


recommend a serious and | 


sobriety, and righteousness; and that those 


laws which have, heretofore, been our se- 


curity and defence from the hand of violence, | 


may still answer all their former valuable 
purposes, though persons of vicious and cor- 
rupt minds would willingly take advantage 
from our present situation. 


“In a word, we seriously and ‘earnestly | 


recommend the practice ofthat pure and 
undefiled religion, which embalmed the 
memory of our pious ancestors, as that 


alone upon which we can build a solid hope | 


and confidence in thedivine protection and 
favor, without whose blessing all the meas- 
ures of safety we have, or cun propose, will 
end in our shame and disappointment.” 


The next year he was chosen a delegate | 
- | . 
‘he wrote for the newspapers, and about this 


to the continental congress, and took his 
seat on the fourth of November following. 
He was, therefore, not a member of that 


illustrious body which planned and published 


the declaration of independence. ‘This was 
true, also, of Benjamin Rush, George Cly- 
mer, James Wilson, George Ross, and 
George Taylor. But all these gentlemen 
| acceding to the declaration, were permitted 


} 


| 


near Exeter, where, in connexion with his 
other diversified oce upations, he devoted 


himself to the business of agriculture. _Al- 
though advanced in life, he cheerfully grant- 
ed his professional services, whenever they 


were required, and they were at all times 
highly appreciated. Inthe municipal affairs 
of the town, he took a lively interest. Of 
the general court he was a member for one 
or two years, and a senator in the state leg- 
islature, and served asa member of the 
council in 1785, under President Langdon. 

Dr. Thornton wasa man of strong powers 
of mind, and on most subjects to which he 
directed his attention, was able to elicit 
light and information,—In private life, he 
was peculiarly instructive and agreeable, 
The young were delighted with his hilarity 
and humor. His memory was well stored 
with entertaining and instructive anecdotes 
whieh he was able to upply upon any ing i. 
dent or subject of conversation. He often 
illustrated his sentiments by fable. He de- 
lighted to amuse a circle of an evening by 
some fictitious narrative, in which he greatly 
excelled. At such times, placing his elbows 
upon his knees, and supporting his head 
with his hands, he would rivet the attention 
of his auditors, and astonish them by his 
powers of invention, In satire he was 
And though he some- 
times employed his power immoderately, 
he was universally beloved, and oceupied a 
large share of the confidence of his neigh- 
bors. A single fault of his character should 
not pass unnoticed. It is asserted, that he 
betrayed some traits of an avaricious dispo- 
sition, and sometimes enforced his rights, 
when if justice did not require, charity dic- 
tated a relinquishment of them. If, howey- 
er,he was severe in his pecuniary claims,he 
was also strict in the payment of debts. 

The powers of Dr. Thornton’s mind con- 
tinued unusually vigorous toa late period of 
his life. After he was eighty years of age, 


scarcely equalled. 


| period of life prepared for the press a meta- 
physical work, comprised in seventy-three 
manuscript pages in quarto, and entitled, 
** Paradise Lost; or, the Origin of the Evil 
called Sin, examined; or how it ever did, 
or ever can come to pass, that a creature 
should or could do any thing unfit or impro- 
per for that creature todo,” &c. This work 


‘to affix their signatures tothe engrossed || was never published; but those who have 


copy of that instrument. 
| During the same year, he was appointed 


chief justice of the court of common pleas; || 


‘and was soon after made one of the associ- 
|ate justices of the superior court. His com- 
‘mission as such was received on the 24th 
| June 1782, but he resigned soon after and 
was succeeded by his compatriot, Bartlett. 
In Nov. 1719, he resigned his commission 
as Col. of the 8th Regiment of militia. 

In 1780, he purchased a farm, pleasantly 
situated on the; banks of the Merri-nack, 


| 


| 
| 





had access to the manuscript, pronounce it 
‘avery singular production. 
It is not a little remarkable, that, although 
'a physician, and consequently often exposed 
to the whooping cough, he did not take that 
disease until he had passed his eightieth 
year. Although at this time enfeebled by 
| years, he survived the attack, andeven con- 
| tinued his medical practice. 
In stature, Dr. Thornton exceeded six 
feet in height, but he was remarkably well 


|formed, His complexion was dark, and his 
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eyes black and piercing. His aspect was | scans the shadowy outlines of the future, 
uncommonly grave, especially for one who 
was naturally given to good humor, cheer- 


fulness and sociability. 





and embodies them with accuracy and ful- 
ness. Or he unfolds the pages of history, 
and conjures up the scenes and events of the 


Dr. Thornton died while on a visit at |} past, thus giving the aid of authority and ac- 


Newburyport, Massachusetts, on the 24th of 
June, 1803, in the 89th year of his age. 
In the funeral sermon by Rev. Dr. Burnap, 
we are furnished with the following sketch. 
‘*He was venerable for his age, and skill in 
his profession, and for the several very im- 
portant and honorable offices he has sustain- 
ed; noted for the knowledge he had acquired 


and his quick penetration into matters of 


abstruse speculation; exemplary for his re- 
gard ofthe public institutions of religion, 


| 


and for his constancy in attending the pub- | 


lic worship, where he trod the courts of the 
house of God, with steps tottering with age 


and infirmity. —Such isa brief outline of 


one who was honored in his day and gener- 
ation; whose virtues were a model for uni- 
tation, and while memory does her office, 
will be had in grateful recollection.” 
James Thornton, his eldest son, was a 


|| 
1] 
| 
| 


representative from Merrimack several years | 
and died July 1817, aged fifty-three years. | 


Hon. James B 


Thornton, late Speaker of | 


the [Touse, and now second Comptroller of | 


the Treasury of the United States, is, if we 
mistake not, Ais son. Another 
Matthew, a lawyer who died at Merrimack 
5th Dec. 1804, aged thirty two. Two of 
his Daughters are Mrs. M’Gaw of Bedford, 
and the widow of the late Hou. Silas Betton 
of Salem N. H. 


Ahe Rallucnce of the Orator compared witp 
that of the Hilitary Chieftain. 


son 


Original. 


Tur two great agents, that act on human 


society and give direction and energy to its || 


interests, are the physical and intellectual. 


They are not altogether distinct; like heat | 


and lieht, they flow into each other, but do 
not lose their distinctive character. The 
application of physical power certainly im- 
plies some intellectual, and so, in a slight 
degree, ofthe latter. Still the agencies, 
that operate on society, are, in this inanner, 
usually separated, and estimated, not accord- 
ing to ther exclusive qualities, but accord- 
ing to the predominence of the kinds of in- 
fluence in each. Under these two heads, 
sufficiently distinet for generalterms, we ap- 
prehend, it ts right to class the influence of 
the Orator and that of the Military Chief- 
tain. And the comparison must, in a con- 
siderable measure, be drawn between the 
two instruments of power, mind and matter, 

The Ovator has obviously an entirely dis- 
tinct field of operation. not inferior, howev- 
er, in importance, and, in many cases, in 
power. {lis is the intercourse of mind with 
mind, the ‘least of reason, and the flow of 
goul.’ With an intellect sharpened and in- 
vigorated by a life of rigid discipline, a mind 
enriched from the treasures of knowledge 
and experieace, he comprehends the vary- 
ing and complex relations of society, and 
acts, in an important sense, as the guardian 


Was | 


| over her horizon, destruction gathers around, | 


opulent and peaceful city, becomes a vast | 


lan influence. 


natural and divine. 
religion exalted its worth; the Areopagus 


fits power, the displays of its triumphs. 


rial power of direct, immediate application, 
| By means of subordination of rank, and the | 








of its interests, With a prophetic eye, he 


tual experience to bear on present emérgen- 
cies. Changes in the civil and political 
horizon, morals, public rights and interests 
| of whatever kind, all come within the sphere 
of his vision, ‘Thus keeping in advance of 
society, anticipating its dangers and advan- 
tages, and possessing within himself such 


-available resources for individual or general 


application, his elevation in community 1s 
unrivalled in point of dignity and worth, and 
he acts through the agency of moral suasion, 
his element ts intellectual; and whatever is 
grand or magnificent in the moral world, 
whatever touches the chords of sympathy 
and passion, and enlivens and beantifies the 
public mind, are the instruments of his power, 
There is in the soul of man a susceptibility 
of impression, a sympathy with the outward 
world; and these principles, once awakened 
and drawn out in their full strength, are un- 
limited in their power. Let the Orator, with 
truth on his side, paint before the unagina- 
tion the deep horrors of vice; let him draw, 
with a graphic hand, the Protean forms, the 
delusive images of error, or let hin assail 
the reason and judgment, exlubiting in 
bright array the glowing conceptions and 
convictions of his own mind, the stern reali- 
ties, the absolute certainty of moral truth,— 
and it is notin the soul of man to resist such 
It is a power before which 
he is paralized. Hence the early apotheo- 
sis of eloquence, It was associated in the 
minds of the ancients with all that is super- 
Poetry sung its praises, 


of Athens, the popular and deliberative as- 


seinblies of later tunes, exhibit the inagic of | 


The influence of the Military Chieftain is 


sovereign nature of his control, he enjoys 
peculiar facilities forthe accomplishment of | 
A city lies before him, the 
pride of an empire, decked with the spoils | 
of ages, glittering in wealth and grandeur. 
At his mandate the ensigns of death float 


his purposes. 


and, as inthe case of Moscow, that once 


pile ofsplendidruins. There is no question, | 











TE. 











| which the first dash of the elements,the ear- 


liest change of fortune may prostrate. 


i Thrones, empires and continents trembled 
| before the power of Napoleon; soon as an 


| . . . 
| exile, he is lashed on a rock in the ocean, 


: 
| and ‘none so poor as to do him reverence.’ 


| And the influence of the military chieftain 
|is merely phystcal. He may intifidate 
| mankind, and cause them to bow and cringe 
before him, but over the more noble and 
generous part of man, he exercises no con- 
‘trol. What does History teach respecting 
the comparative influence of these agents? 
and without derogating from the just merits 
| of either,—which stands out on the historic 
page, the symbol of life and perpetuity? 
Which has contributed most essentially and 
effectually to the stock of human happiness 
}and improvement, the trophies of military 
conquest, or the triumphs of eloquence? 
We need pursue the parallel no farther. 
The characteristic influence of the Military 
Chieftain, however formidable, is of a phys- 
}ical nature, and, like the materials on which 
it is built has little permanency. The Orator, 
as defined by Quinctilian, acts on the moral 
and intellectual faculties, the mind, the em- 
press of the world, and as he elevates or 
depresses this emanation from the Universal 
| Mind, it may be questioned whether his in- 
fluence ever ceases, The one is the fitful, 
dazzling glare of temporary elevation; the 
other ts the pure and unfading light of moral 
‘and intellectual illumination, and must be 
coeval with the existence of the soul itself. 





Collectanea. No, 3. 





Original. 





| 12. It is said that Dr. Franklin, being in 


England in 1775, was asked by a nobleman 
what would satisfy the Americans? He an- 
swered that it might be easily comprised in 


'a few Re’s which he committed to paper as 


follows: 


dee your forces. 

-store castle William. 

-pair the damage done to Boston: 

-peal your uncenstitutional acts. 

-nounce your pretensions to taxes, 

Re { -fund the duties you have extorted; 
Then 

-quire, and 

-ceive payinent for the destroyed tea, 

-Joice ina happy 

1 -conciliation, 





13. The influence of particular ensigns or 





but that the chieftain, for the time being, || 
wields a power by far the more absolute, || 
and mighty. Alexander wept because there i 
were no more worlds to conquer; the mon- | 
arch of Europe was finally overcome by the 
very extent and grandeur of his conquests; | 
and, at all times of their career, they put || 
forth an influence, that no Orator ever pos- || 


i] 
sessed. Still military power and grandeur || 


are perishable in their nature, and transito- 
ry. Like the sparkling and foaming billow, 
that rolls in magnificence over the ocean, 
and is soon lost on the rugged shore that re- 
ceives it; it glitters, overawes for a time, it 
is upheld by mere concurrent circumstances, | 








|| national flags upon the brave men who fight 


to defend them, as insigniaof their country 
is universally acknowledged to be very great. 
The stars and stripes of Columbia, associ- 
ated as they are with the honor and power 
of his country, are of themselves suflicient 
to instil into the heart of the coward son of 
America, a patriotic determination to defend 
his inalienable rights. But ofall the nation- 
al émblems, of which T have ever seen any 
account, none is more appropriate, and 
none would seem better calculated to inspire 
the gallant soldier with a patriotic spirit, 
than that adopted by a certain queen of 
Sweden, who, a century or two ago, elevat- 








por, 
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ed upon a flag-staff, and sent to the field of 
battle, as the royal standard, her own inner 
garment; that garment for which the Eng- 
lish language has no suitable name! Who 
of her followers could aveid proclaiming 
himself, after that, and yet be a man, a 
Chevalier de la Chemise! 

14. The following beautiful and affecting 
instance of pious resignation, and entire 
confidence in another’s opinion, is taken 
from a work, little known at the present day, 
Quin’s Visit to Spain: ‘A priest, named 
Gonzalez, had among other proselytes, 
gained over two young females, his sisters, 
to the Protestant faith. All three were con- 
fined in the dungeons of the Inqui-ition.— 
The torture, repeatedly applied, could not 
draw from them the least evidence against 
their religious associates. Every artifice 
was employed, to obtain a recantation from 
the two sisters, since the constancy and 





Culture of Silk. Nos. 


Original. 








Two pounds of leaves each may be gath- 
ered from trees four years old; that is four | 
years of uninterrupted growth. If they have | 
heen transplanted during that time, they | 
were returded in their growth one year. | 
In that case the estimate must be applied to | 
trees five years old. Three thousand trees | 
may be easily placed on one acre in rows | 
and as a fence, and will feed one hundred | 
and twenty thousand worms. The sale of 
the balls if first rate, without any more | 


trouble, will produce one hundred and twenty | 


| 
| 





twist &c. double that sum. ‘lhere is no 


mode of cultivating an acre of ground in} 


this state, to receive a product equal to this, 


Lover.—'' That is a beautiful cap. You 
must be admired in it.” 

Husband —** Oh, that hideous cap! Will 
you never learn to dress yourself with taste ? 
You never select an article that becomes 
you, or that could be admired,” 

Lover.—‘‘ 1 am in raptures with the del 
icacy, wit, and propriety with which you 
| always express your sentiments.”’ 
| Husband.—*‘ You donot seem to under- 
} 

} 





|stand any subject whatever; you express 
yourself most awkwardly and absurdly.— 
| Unless you can speak more to the purpose 
pray, Madam, hold your tongue,”’ 
Lover.—‘* Pray, Miss, let me know your 





| dollars; if manufactured into sewing silk, |] Opinion— i shall be my only guide in this 
i 


matter—and I will follow it strictly.” 
|  Hushand.—** What does it signify, Mad 
| am, what you think about the matter? I 


At Philadelphia, as stated to the House of || have not asked your opinion—I_ never con- 


| Representatives at Washington, trees, seven 


learning of Gonzalez precluded all hope of|| years old, produced thirty pounds of leaves 


a theological victory. Their answer, if not 


affecting; ‘ We will die in the faith of our 
brother; he is too wise to be wrong, and 


‘each; if they averaged ten pounds to the 


totheacre, ‘This is not fancy but fact, as 


hee-ag- . 
exactly logical, is wonderfully simple and || tree, they would preduce six hundred dollars 
| 
| 
' 

! 


too good to deceive us.’ The three stakes, 
on which they died, were near each other. 
The priest had been gagged till the mo- 
ment of lighting up the wood, The few 
minutes that he was allowed to speak, he 
employed in comforting his sisters, with 
whom he sang the 109th Ps. till the flames 
smothered their voices.’ 

15. Says Rouchefoucault, ‘in the adversi- 
ty of our best friends, there is always some- 
thing that gives us pleasure.’ This obser- 
vation has been versified by Dean Swift as 
follows: 

In all d’strezscs of our friends 

We first coasult our prvate ends; 

While nature kindly sent to case us, 
Points out som® circumstance to please us. 

This does not express the whole idea, and 
nothing but the idea of the great French 
maxim-maker Why would not this be more 
exact and comprehensive; 

Altho’ our fricnd: fel sore agzrieved, 
In their distress we feel relieved. 

Swift has carried this idea still farther, 
and not only finds pleasure in his friends 
misfortunes, but in his enemy’s good fortune. 

To all my focs, dear Fo:tune send 
Thy gifts, but never to my fiiend ; 
I tamely can endure the first, 

But this with envy makes me burst. 

16. There is something very like a bull, 
in the memoir of Swift, containedin Aiken’s | 
Select British Poets. After stating, that 
the Dean was probably born in Ireland, the 
writer continues; ‘It is known that his fa-| 
ther, also called Jonathan, having married || 
a Leicestershire lady, died at an early age, | 
leaving a daughter and a posthumous son!’ 
Phillis Wheatley, the African poetess, 
seems to have had a somewhat similar idea 
of the consciousness of the child before its | 
birth, in other words before its existence as 
a being. Lamenting the death of Dr. Mar- 
shall, she says: 

And inust not then our Esculapius stay, 
To bring his lingering infant into day ; 





|every one knows, who is practically ac- 


quainted with the subject. The estimates 
are low and safe. The great trouble is in 
| picking the leaves, and half the labor may 
be saved by pruning the trees, and stripping 


| cured or gloved; inthis way large quantities 
of leaves may speedily be gathered. 
In China where the silk worm was first 


| discovered on the tree, it was observed that | 


| nearly all were destroyed, before maturity, 

bythe rains and storms and birds and in- 
|sects; they were therefore obliged to shel- 
|ter or domesticate them, and bring in the 
| leaves to the laboratories, in order to secure 
‘the whole crop. Silks were at first sold for 
i their weight in gold, «at this time. for nearly 
their weight in silver, 


Berore any Arter. A lady has polite- 
ily, but, we fear, mischievously, requested 
us to publish the following. It purports to 
represent the manner in which the gentle- 
men talk to the young ladies in the days of 
| courtship and love, contrasted with the 
| manner in which the same gentlemen talk 
| to the same ladies after marriage. It is ev- 
‘idently a satire: we deny its truth and jus- 
tice altogether, and much suspect that it 
was written by the fair lady who requested 
its republication.—.Vational Banner. 





Lover—‘‘ My dear Miss, you do every 
thing in the best possible style.” 

Husband.—‘‘ Indeed, my dear Madam, 
you must excuse me, but you really do not 
seem to know what you are about; nor how 
to do any thing, as it ought to be done.” 


Lover.—‘* How charmingly your look to- 
day! I’m quite enchanted! Your dress is 
so elegant, and your taste so admirable! 
You look well, however, in any thing.” 

Husband.—‘‘ Madam, you look frightful- 
ly! I’m astonished! You have no taste at 
all! There is not an article of your dress 








The babe unborn, in tie dark womb is tost, put you look well in, or that is becomingly 


And scems in anguish for its father lost. 


put on,” 





the small branches with the hand well se- | 


|} sult women,.”’ 


i Lover —‘' You carve with admirable skill 
}and neatness—I must take a lessen. from 
}vou. Your seasoning, too, is delicious.” 
|| Husband.—* You carve that fowl as 
| awkwardly, Madam, as if you never held a 
| knife in your hand before; it will be per 
| fectly cold before you cut it up. Besides, 
! it is so badly cooked that no one can eat it 
lthere is no salt on it.” 
| Lover.—‘* My dear Miss, I am extreme- 
ily shocked to see you so indisposed, Can 
|| I offer you nothing, nor render you any ser. 
| vier?” 
Hushand.—‘“‘It_ is no matter if you are 
| sick—it’s all your own fault, Madam, that 
| vou have taken thiscold, 1 told you better, 
| but you would have your own way. You 
|| had better take care of yourself, and send 
for the doctor.’ 
|| Lover [despairingly|—‘‘My dear girl, if 
I should lose vou, my sun of happiness is set 
forever. No other woman can ever make 
an impression upon my heart.” 
Hushand.—‘Uf I should have the misfor- 
jtune to lose my poor dear wife, who is ex 
| tremely low, and the Doétor thinks will not 
recover, Lfear [should be compelled to 
|marry again. Doyou think you could ever 
bring your mind to consent to marry a wid- 


} ower?” 








A venerable old lady, who had a singular 
faculty for skipping the ‘‘ hard words” in 
|| the text, in reading the bible to her little 
|| grand children, came to the passage which 
jsays: ‘And the Lord smote Abijah, the 
| Hittite, that he died,” which she rendered 
thus: ‘And the Lord smote Abijah—Hi- 
te- (t-te, thal he did!” 


The biographer of Rogers, the poet, ob- 
serves of him, ‘‘No one has ever been able 
to reproach bim with the abandonment of a 
single principle with which he originally get 
out with in life.’ This is ao praise. It is 
equivalent to aconfession that he has either 
not had sense to detect the errors of youth 
or the candor to correct them. 





If you want to render your husband un 
happy, blame him fur every thing he does 
right or wrong, 
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Aunt Eabitha Simpsou; —_—|| Indeed it was too soft to break easily. Itt eears wore @ channel in her comely cheeks, 


NOVBL-READER. 


My Aunt Tabitha Timpson was a tender- 
hearted thing; she spent nearly her whole 
life in novel-reading. She began at the 
early age of tento read novels; and she 
continued to read them till the age of sev- 
enty-seven. I verily believe she read them 
conscientiously ; and I am sure she believed 
every word she read. 


THE 


i} 


Ah! with what feeling, what tenderness, | 
did she pour over the loves, and woes, and | 


troubles, and crosses, and disappointments 
ofthe various heroines of fiction, whose 


vase she never failed, in imagination, to | 


make her own. 
ure did she rejoice over their happy lot, 
when they came out well, as they were sure 
to, in the end. 

Poor dear lady! she never read a novel, 
or a page of a novel, which was at all pa- 
thetic, without shedding tears—sympathet- 
ic, warm, copious tears. I never measured 
them; but I should say, at an off-hand guess, 
not less than three drops for every touching 
line, not less than athimbleful for every 
tender page, and not less than a teacupful 


on an average for every novel of every kind. || 


Let me see, what would all this amount to, 


supposing she read one novel per week for |, 


sixty-seven years? So many drops, so ma- 


ny thimblefuls, so many—but, pshaw! I ne- || 
|| thing in the way of fiction, from Homer’s 


ata long calculation in my 
could 


ver was good 
life. never 


many barley-corns would reach to the top || read them over again. 
|| of every heroine her own. 


of the school-house chimney; nor could I 
get within some cubic inches of the solid 
contents of a brush-heap. 

No matter. My Aunt 


She was in truth the most gentle and feeling 
Her heart was as soft as a 
pin-cushion, Yet, with all her tenderness, 
Aunt Tabitha never got married. How it 
happened that she did not, I never could 
fairly understand. She was in love 
enough, heaven knows. Her 


creature alive. 


tenderly impressed forty-seven, and gently 
touched times withovt number. Yet she 
lived single, and died single. Whether she 
was ever fairly asked to change her state; 
or whether between the time of asking and 
accepting, she had changed her affections 
to some new object, as susceptible persons 
are very apt to; Lhave not been able to as- 
certain. 

The first time she fell in love, was when 
she was just turned of eleven. It was one 
delightful moonlight evening in the balmy 
month of May. She had that day finished 
reading a very tender novel; she had shed 
her little silver thimble full of tears; and a 
young cousin of hers happening, just in the 
nick of time, to fall in her way—she fell 
over head and ears in love. She sighed; 
she looked unutterable things; but her cou- 
sin—a stupid blockhead!—was thinking 
more about catching frogs and hunting 
bird’s nests, than about the fair Tabitha; 
and so this first love ended in nothing. 

But my aunt’s heart was not broken.— 


iaffections. What they wanted in youth, 
beauty, or elegance, her creative fancy 
'| supplied. 

It was atender time for my dear soft- 


Tabitha Timpson | 
wept a great deal, be the same more or less, || 


And then with what pleas- | 


fairly make out how || 


often | 
heart had || 
been deeply penetrated thirty-three times, | 


| perfect lovers. 


| 


would readily give way, and as readily give 
| back again. 
next novel she read, to fall in love again.— 
But as no object happened opportunely to 
present himself, she sighed, and cried, and 
gazed tenderly at the moon; and then— 


went to bed, fell asleep, and—thought no} 


more about it. 

Nevertheless, my Aunt Tabitha contin- 
ued to fall in love, in a greater or less de- 
gree, about sixteen times before she was 
seventeen years of age; and would have 
done so much oftener, had she met with any 
| proper object on whom to bestow her affec- 
tions; orindeed any object of any kind with | 
whom she could have any tolerable pretext | 
for falling in love. The truth is, her mind | 
| was so filled with the perfection of the va- 
rious heroes with whom she had 
'quaintance in her extensive novel reading, 
|that she easily imagined almost every single 
'man she met with, either young or old, to 
| be a worthy object for the bestowal of her 





hearted aunt, between the dates of seven- 
teen and twenty-five. She read novels fas- 
ter than ever. She borrowed all those of | 
-her neighbors, and 

circulating libraries, 





Having read every 


Odyssey to Lewis’s Monk, she began and | 
She made the case | 
She nighly ray- 
elled out the web with the chaste Penelope; 





| 
| 


she cast herself on the funeral pile with the | 


ill-starred Dido—exclaiming, ‘‘ Oh! that I 
had died, O! before I ever saw the inter- | 
'esting, the base, the god like A®neas!” and | 
then she wept so as to put out the flames ef | 
the funeral pile! and the next day she was 
shedding showers of tears over the suffer- 
ings of poor Clarissa Harlowe, and wonder- | 
ing how, inthe general perfection of lov- 
ers, there could possibly be any one so de- 


But she rather preferred the history of | 
more happy heroines and more gentle and | 
¥s ‘ . | 

She always found enough, | 


in the best of cases, to excite her sympa-| 


| 


thies, and to make her weep for the little i 


troubles, crosses and vexations, that, under | 
the most fortunate circumstances, ever do 
attend upon true love. But as she consid- 
ered all fictions to be equally true history, 
she did not think herself at liberty to reject | 
any, but devoured all with that appetite, 
‘which dishes, strongly spiced, are apt to 
create, 
_ Ah! it was one perpetual course of love, 
‘tenderness, joy, tears, and heart-aches, from 
seventeen to twenty-five. Nineteen times 
| was she passionately in love, and twenty-six 
times in amore moderate degree. Four 
| hundred and eighty-three moonlight walks 
| did she take, and seventeen thousand sighs 
did she heave on the night breeze. 

Poor aunt! this severe course of novel 
reading, and this too great susceptibility of 
heart really preyed upon her beauty. The 





She was prepared, the very'|| 


| ing kind of reading. 
made ac- |) 


she exhausted eleven '! 


praved as the heartless Lovelace. 1} 


| and made sad work with the lustre of her 
charming blue eyes. Her lungs also began 
to be affected with the asthma, in conse- 
quence of the injury done to their tender 
and delicate texture by the rending of so 
many sighs. 

But it made no difference with my aunt 
| Tabitha. She read novels with the same 
appetite as before. Indeed, her appetite 
seemed to ‘‘ grow by what it fed on;’’ and 
she only prized novel-reading the more, the 
/more it was likely to cost her. Between 

twenty-five and forty she read more than 
ever; and, fortunately for her increasing ap- 
| petite, novels increased in nearly the same 
| ratio, so that she could not fail of being 
| pretty well supplied with that most fascinat- 
As she went less into 
company, she had more time to devote to 
/novels; but then she saw fewer objects to 
' fall in love with, and of course these fifteen 
years do not present so many nor so strong 
cases of affection of the heart asthe fifteen 
preceding years. Nevertheless, it was im- 
| possible, with my dear aunt’s susceptibility, 
but that her tender heart must have been 
touched many, many times during those 
years; and indeed it was so—though the 
| precise number of times, | cannot pretend 
accurately to mark. However, the num- 
ber, as stated above, taken forthe whole 
course of her life, is as accurate as could 
well be expected in cases of the like curious 
and delicate nature. 
| At the age of forty, owing to her exces- 
sive reading by candlelight, and oft times 
by moonlight, my aunt Tabitha’s eyesight 
began to ‘fail. Thanks, however, to the 
spectacle makers, she has been enabled to 
attend to her favorite reading to this time: 
and now, that she is seventy-seven, she reg- 
ularly devours two novels a week, of two 
volumes each, besides sundry love stories in 
, the various periodicals of the day. 
| Her own love passages, during the last 
thirty-seven years, I pass over as briefly as 
possible; though it must be owned—and it 
grieves me to say it—notwithstanding her 
age, her ever susceptible heart, softened by 
perpetual novel-reading, was repeatedly 
touched, by this, that, or the other swain, 
during the lapse of those years. 

I have now little more to say. It is a 
delicate subject, and I more than once of- 
fended my aunt—kind-hearted as she was— 
| by hinting that, at her time of life, perhaps 
| some other employment, or some other spe- 
cies of reading, would be more profitable 
|and edifying than the unceasing perusal of 
|novels. She would not hear a word of it. 
‘In fact, she had become so habituated to 

that species of reading, that I verily believe 
ishe would sooner have parted with all her 
friends—and I know not that she had an en- 
emy in the world—than her novels. She 
| was a dear good aunt, and I could not find 
| it in my heart to grieve her, or give one 
needless pang to her declining age—more 
especially as I was to be the sole heir to all 
the estate, which she had not expended in 
the purchase or the hire of novels, 

She is now dead—Peace to her ashes!— 


| 


} 
| 
| 
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and I am in possession of the estate. On 


examining her heart after death—elastic as | 
it was supposed to be—it was found to be | ‘ 
'| transatlantic. 


as full of holes as a cullender; and I have 
had it embalmed and preserved in that very 
state, to be kept as a witness to future gen- 
erations of the remarkable effects of exces- 
sive novel-reading.—.V. Y. Transcript. 





The Rast Night of Pompeii; 
versus 


She Bast Days of Pompeii. 


We find the following in the North American 
Magazine. It is from the pen of S. L. Fairfield Esq. 
the editor, and the author of the poem with which the 
Hon. E. L. Bulwer M. P., author of Paul Clifford, 
Eugene Aram, &c. has taken such liberties. We 
would gladly copy Mr. Fairfield’s masterly vindica- 
tion uf his own right, at length, did our limits permit; 
for we wish to do our part towards curing our coun- 
trymen of the idolatry which they are ever ready to 
manifest for any thing from a foreign pen, while the 
productions of our own authors are suffered to lan- 
guish unnoticed. 


Wuite we have never failed to acknowl- 
edge and applaud the brilliant imagination 
and the eloquent and fascinating style of 
Mr. E. L. Bulwer, we have never feared 
to assert that he was asophist in ethics and 
a libertine in love, and that effect was appa- 
rently the only law which influenced his 
mind or guided his pen. Better disguised, 
but not less pernicious in principle and evil 
in action than the Tom Jones and Count 
Fathom and Zeluco of Fielding, Smollett 
and Moore, his characters not only exist in, 
but actually create an atmosphere of impu- 
rity which infects the very hearts of his ad- 
mirers. He invests the seducer with irre- 
sistible attractions, and paints the highway- 
man and the murderer as examples for imi- 
tation. But even in the execution of his 
execrable purposes, he is not original either 
in his plots or his sentiments. The old 
Portuguese Jew Spinoza and his disciples 
Hobbes, Toland, Shaftesbury and Boling- 
broke have abundantly supplied him with 
infidel arguments; and the profligate cour- 
tiers of Charles the Second have contribut- 
ed their licentious stratagems and impure 
dialogues to augment the claims and heigh- 
ten the charms of his coxcombs, libertines 
and menslayers. Mr. Bulwer has read 
much and skilfully appropriated, without 
acknowledgment, all that has suited his de- 
sigus. He has artfully clothed the lofty 
thoughts of others in his own brilliant garb 
and enjoyed the renown of a powerful wri- 
ter and profound thinker, when he was little 
more than an adroit and manceuvering pla- 
giary. This we long since perceived, and 
therefore denied his claims to a high order 
of genius, though we readily accorded to 
him the possession of much curious knowl- 
edge and a felicitous use of language. We 
never imagined that the labours of an un- 
rewarded and little regarded American 
could be deemed by the proud, soidisant 
highborn, and affluent Mr Bulwer as wor- 
thy of his unquestioning appropriation. We 
fancied that so deep a scholar would con- 


|| is accustomed to the ¢reation of laws; and | 
| he seems to have made one expressively for |, 
|| his own profit and pleasure—namely, the 


{ 


| tinue to dig for treasures in ancient and re-| Our readers shall judge whether, in this 
condite literature, and pass triumphantly | case, it is so. 
over the obscure productions of a poor | ‘The first coincidence is the scene of the sacrifice and 


But we erred, As a mem- | the oracular response, Both oracles partake the same 


| ber of the British Parliament, Mr Bulwer | mystic character and allude obscurely to the same 


‘fearful and overwhelming event.—-** In the novel, 
| Arbaces beguiles Tone into his house with the resolu- 


: y | ssess her by fraud ¢ olene 4 
| Jaw of literary lawlessness. We knew that | "°" to possess her by fraud and violence. In the po 


he was well content to demand high prices | &™ the priest of Isis inveigles the virgin of Pompeii 


i} 
} for his immoral novels from his American || into his lascivious temple with the same intent.— 


} publishers; but, until this time, we were || Boththe priest and Arbaces having conquered every 
|, not aware that he considered anything but | obstacle, are rapidly advancing to the accomplish 
| gold worth receiving or plundering from | ment of their evil designs, when they are interrupted 
| Yankeeland. With his usual tact, he has i and their victims rescued by the very same awful oc- 
| managed SDs GOCNG) ID Be slight degree, ‘| eurrence.’’ It is an earthquake. Mr. Fairfield then 
|| from our labours that which those labours || os 
\| failed utterly to receive from our unlettered Psa sg i ; 
| countrymen; and it is our present purpose | . The denouement of the scene isthe same 
'to demand back our own thoughts, which |!" the novel and the poem—a statue, hurled 
/are our property and the heritage of our | rom its pedestal, strikes the unhallowed vi- 
| childven, || olator to the earth. There is no scene in 
| It is now three years since ‘The Last | Baron more actually transcribed from the 
| Night of Pompeii’ was written and publish- Andrian of Perence than this from ‘ The 
|,ed; and, among other English men of let- | Last Night of Pompeii! But the scene in 
‘ters, acopy of that poem witha letter,which | the amphitheatre, where the Christian Olin- 
| was never answered, was sent to Mr Bul-| thus and the lover Glaucus are doomed to 





= 


| 
| 


| 


/our bereavement, we bestowed no thought |) 0! : 
| Diomede, in the poem, resolves to sacrifice 


‘that he should be honored? but to whom is 





wer, who was, at that time, the editor of | 
the London New Monthly Magazine. Af- || 
fliction fell heavy on our heart during the | 
spring of 1832, and becoming indifferent to || 
poetic fame and everything not involved in|) 
upon the poem or its reception. Time has| 
passed on; we have been intensely occupied |, 
with other concerns, and have not been. 
anxious about it since. The apathy, if not, 
contempt, with which American poets have | 
ever been treated, has driven Percival into | 
solitude, Bryant and Prentice into polities, | 
Whittier into abolition schemes, Pierpont || 
into phrenological experiments, and all oth- | 
ers far away from the barren realm of Par-| 
nassus. But lo! the poem, which was print- || 
ed by hardwon subscription and left unwel- | 
comed but by a few cheerful voices, when 
transmuted into a novel by Bulwer, becomes 
a brilliant gem and illumines the patriotic 
hearts and clear understandings of the whole 
Western World! Who is a Yankee poet 


the English Bulwer unknown? We live, 
however—thanks be to Providence! to claim 
our own and expose all smugglers, though 
the red-rover Saxon seems to think that the 
Atlantic is a very broad ocean, and that the 
democrats of the West are very little capa- 
ble of appreciating any compositions but his 
own. 

Had Mr Bulwer confined himself to the | 
almost literal adoption of our title, or had 
certain passages in his novel betrayed even 
great resemblances to others in our poem, 
we should have said that the coincidences 
were somewhat remarkable and then dis- 
missed the matter from our thoughts. Ma- 
ny examples in literary history might be 
presented to prove that men may think and 
describe alike without plagiarism, but, when 
the incidents and descriptions are as nearly 
identical as prose and try can well be, 
we cannot deduce the charitable conclusion 


perish by the fangs of the famished lion, is 
still more strikingly similar than any in the 
novel except the description of the destruc- 
tion. Arbaces, actuated by-unholy love of 
Ione, is the author of the disgrace and ruin 
of both these personages; and the praetor 


Pansa to the African lion, because he loves 
and determines to possess Mariamne. The 
earlier scenes in the amphitheatre are the 
same; four gladiators are represented in 
sanguinary strife, and two as_ having per- 
ished, ere the command is given to bring 
the Christian and lover on the arena and to 
loose the Numidian lion. In_ neither in- 
stance, however, will the noble beast attack 
his destined victim; but shrinks and cowers 
in utter terror, though goaded on to his 
dreadful feast. We now solicit a careful 
comparison of the scenes which succeed, 
with those which, nearly two years before 
Mr. Bulwer’s book was conceived, we had 
wrought out with no slight study and pre- 
sented to our unregarding countrymen, 

Mr. P. here gives an extract from the novel with a 
corresponding extract from the poem; we can only 
give the closing part of each, with the remark, that 
the resemblance between the two is not only in man- 
ner but in matter; the thonghts are not only translated 
from the poem to the novel but the very expressions. 
The contest between the doomed victim and the sav- 
age lion is in both cases interrupted by the eruption of 
the mountain ; the eruption is in both cases preceded 
by the prophecying yells of the wild beasts ; the des- 
cription of the horrid appearance of Vesuvius is in 
both cases pourtrayed in almost identical language, 
and to conclude, the following is the account of the 
rash of the frigatened multitude from the amphithea- 
tre. In the novel: 


** No longer thought the crowd of justice 


or of Arhaces; safety for themselves was 
their sole thought. Each turned to ly— 


each dashing, pressing, crushing against 








that the very strong likeness is accidental. 


the other. Trampling recklessly over the 
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ed ‘ The Vestal, a Tale of Pompeii’. But we wil 


the poem, and many references to ancient 
close this, already long article. ' 


authors for facts which he derived from us. 
But,though we have been more highly hon- 


fallen,—amid groans, and oaths, and pray- | 
ers, and sudden shrieks, the enormous crowd | 
vomited itself forth through the numerous | 








passages. Whither should they fly?” 


In the poem ; 
** Oh, then, the love of life! the straggling rush, 
The crushing conflict of escape! few; brief, 
And dire the words delirious fear spake now— 
One thoaght, one action swayed the tossing crowd. 
All through the vornitories madly sprang, 
And mass on mass of trembling beings pressed, 
Gasping and goading, with the savageness 
That is the child of danger, like the waves 
Charytdis from his jagged rocks throws down, 
Mingled by fury —warring in their foam. 
Some swooned and were trod down by legion feet; 
Some cried for mercy to the unanswering gods; 
Some shrieked for parted friends for ever lost; 
And some in passion’s chaos, with the yells 
Of desperation did blaspheme the heavens; 
And some were still in utterness of woe. 
Yet all toiled on in trembling waves of life 
Along the subterranean corridors. 
Moments were centuries of doubt and dread! 
Each breathing obstacle a hated thing: 
Each trampled wretch, a footstool to o’erlook 
The foremost multitudes; and terror now, 
Begat in all a maniac ruthlessness, 
For in the madness of their agonies 
Strong men cast down the feeble who delayed 
Their flight, and maidens on the stones were crush- 
ed,’’ etc. 


Mr F. then adduces several other cases, less strik- 
ing, to be save, but evidently copied, the one from 


the other. Fe then proceeds : 


We have seen how remarkably the lions 
agreed on the impropriety of making an am- 
phitheatric :ncal of the lovers; now it ap- 
pears that the tiger,'who should have eat 
the Christian, was of the same mind. 

‘* At that moment a wild yell burst through 
the air; and thinking only of escape, whith- 
er it knew not, the terrible tiger of the Af- 
rican desert leaped among the throng, and 
hurried through its parted streams. And 
so came the earthquake, and so darkness 
once more fell over the earth!” 

Is it not strange that we should have con- 
ceived something much like this and ex- 
plained the motive too, of such unreasona- 
ble conduct in any wild beast starving? 


** Nature's quick instinct, in most savage beasts, 
Prophesies danger ere man’s thought awakes, 
And shrinks in fear from common savageness, 
Made gentle by its terror, thus, 0’ crawed 

B’en in his famnine’s fary by a Power 

Brute beings more than human oft adore, 

The Lios lay, his quivering paws outspread, 

His white teeth gnashing, till the crushing throngs 
Mad passed the corridurs ; then, glar.ng up 

Ais eyes imbued with samiel light, he saw 

The crags and forests of the Appenines 
Gleaming far off, and with the exulting sense 
Of home and lone dominion, at a bound, 

He leapt the lofiy palisades and sprang 

Along the spiral passages, with howls 

Of horror, through the flying multitudes 

Flying to seek his lonely mountain Jair.”” 

We shall not protract this investigation, 
though many similar passages might be pro- 
duced to confirm our assertion that Mr Bul- 
wer has appropriated our thoughts and 
throughout wrought our descriptions into 
his story, and won great profit and fame 
from the robbery. Those, who read his 
book, will readily find many descriptions 
closely resembling one of the last given in 


| This he italicises as one of 

















ored by this last chef d’ euvre of the honorable 
Eugene Aram than any author within our 
knowledge, yet others are entitled to their 
property. Speaking of the skeleton of Ar- 
haces, Bulwer says— 

** The scull of so remarkable a conforma- 
tion, so boldly marked in its intellectual, as 
well as its worse physical developments,that 
it has excited the constant speculation of 
every itinerant believer in the theories of 
Spurzheim who has gazed upon that ruined 
palace of the mind. Still, after a lapse of 
eighteen centuries, the traveller may sur- 
vey that airy Aall, within whose cunning 
galleries and elaborate chambers, once 
thought, reasoned, dreamed, and sinned, 
the soul of Arbaces the Egyptian!” 

But Byron said, long ago, in Childe 
Harold, when gazing on a skull: 

** Yes, this was once ambition’s airy hall, 

The dome of thought, the palace of the soul,”’ etc. 

And, once more, the fashionable Pelham 
moralizes: ‘‘ and as the Earth fromthe Sun, 
so immortality drinks happiness from virtue, 
which is the smile upon the face of God.”— 
his most won- 
drous original reflections—yet it may be 
found in the Diary of a Physician. 

Mr Bulwer is particularly conceited and 
arrogant with respect to his subject. He 
asserts that all others have failed in at- 
tempting to describe the destruction of Pom- 
peii, and that, therefore, he will stand alone, 
the intellectual monarch of the Ruins. The 
candid and modest and original gertleman 
probably forget ‘ Valerius’ and Croly and 
Milman and Dr Gray and ourself; but the 


| productions of such persons can be of little 
consequence to such a Paul Clifford in let- 


ters and Mirabeau in morals. 

Mr Bulwer, likewise, is ostentatious of 
his learning, and he quotes from ancient 
authors with an air of infinite self-compla- 
cency, though his citations had been con- 
veniently collected, a century since, in the 
Archewologia Greca of Archbishop Potter! 
These volumes now lie before us, and there 
may all his erudition be found within a very 
accessible compass. His theological knowl- 
edge or deistical design, we know not which, 
is not more profound or canonical; for he 
makes his Christian Olinthus say, that 


| eighty years ago,’ that is, from the birth of 


Christ, ‘* there was no assurance to man of 
God or of a certain or definite future be- 
yond the grave”’!! 

We have now done with Mr Bulwer, his 
immoralities, and his plagiarisms. We have 
sought to be very brief in our exposition, 
and, for the first time that we ever expres- 
sed such a desire, we request the literary 
periodicals, with which we exchange, to re- 
print this article. 

In addition to this merited castigation of Mr Bul 
wer, the prince of living plagiarists, from the power- 
fal pen of the editor of the North American Magazine, 
we may remark, that there are many passages in the 
* Last Days of Pompeii,’ strongly resembling scenes 
in a little tale, one of che unsuccessfu!,of course,entitl- 
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Matrimonial Ladder. Sir Josiah Bar- 
rington, in givin g some advice to fair dam- 
sels, when first nourishing the tender pas- 
sion, describes what he calls the matrimo- 
nial ladder, which he says consists of eight 
steps, viz:—I1, Attention; 2, Flirtation; 3, 
Courtship; 4, Breaking the ice; 5, Popping 
the question; 6, The negociation; 7, The 
ceremony; 8, The repentance. 





‘* Have you read the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin’s work on Transportation?” asked a 
member of the Atheneum, the other day of 
another. ‘‘ Yes,” was the reply, ‘‘ but I 
cannot say I was convicted by the argument, 
or transported at the style.” 
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PLAGIARISM. 
be found, a charge of plagiarism brought and sustain- 
ed against the novelist Bulwer by our countryman 
Sumner L. Farfield ; an article which we think can- 
not be read by any true-hearted American, without 
interest. A charge of theft has been brought against 
Mr. J. E. Worcester, by the editor of the Worcester 
Palladium, to which the defendant has plead not guil- 
ty, and has we think, fairly made out the case against 


Ta another part of our paper, will 


our brother typo. 

Mr. Worcester, it seems, was sometime engaged 
upon the preparation of a Dictionary. He was appli- 
ed to by a publisher, to prepare an abridgment of 
Webster’s Dictionary, and after some solicitation, un- 
dertook and performed the task. Soon after, he pub- 
lished his own work, and was accused of having ap- 
propriated the labors of Webster, to his own profit.— 
To sustain the charge, twenty-one words were ad- 
vanced by the editor, not to be found inany other 
workgthan Webster’s. Mr. W. on the other hand, is 
ready to refer for each of these words to other author- 
ity than Webster; and some of them, he says, are con- 
tained in other dictionaries. Again, it is alleged, that 
certain definitions of certain words are copied with 
slight modifications, to which Mr. W. replies, very 
reasonably, that his stock 6f Lexicography may have 
been increased by his labor of abridging Dr. Web- 
ster’s Dictionary, but he is not conscious, and the ed- 
itor cannot be, of appropriating any particular defini- 
tion. He closes by challenging any person to pro- 
duce a dozen words out of the 43,000 in his book, for 
which he cannot refer to other authority than Web- 
ster, and he is not conscious that there is a single one. 
Ele further states that there are, in the first fifty pages 
of his Dictionary, 220 words, which are not in Dr. 
Webster's Quarto, and 1490 in the whole, supposing 
the ratio to continue the same throughout the volume. 
That he has also in manuseript, one thousand words, 
culled from modern publications, not to be found in 
any English or American Dictionary, from whence he 
infers, that “ the fact that there are words in my Dic- 
tionary, not to be found in any British Dictionary” 
does not necessarily prove that he piNered them from 
Dr. Webster. In conclusion, we would observe, that 
we know nothing of the justice of the charges from 
personal observation, having never seen the work of 
Mr. Worcester, but from the correspondence in the 
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case, and our general knowledge of that gentleman’s 
productions, we do not believe it necessary for him to 
resort to his neighbor’s erib to render his book a use- 


ful compilation. 





“A Lecture on Earthquakes, read in the chapel of 
Harvard College in Cambridge N. E. Nov. 26th, 
1755, on occasion of the great Earthquake, which 
shook New Eneland the week before. By John 
Winthrop, Esq. Hollisian Professor of the Mathe- 
matics and Philosophy at Cambridge.” 

The above, gentle reader, is the title of a very sens- 
ible pamphlet, not a modern publication, buta work 
which comes to us, foaded with the smoke of four- 
score years, It was occasioned by the famous earth- 
quake of the 18th of Nov. 1755, which was followed at 
intervals by several leaser shocks. This was the fifth 
great earthquake, which has been experienced by the 
Puritans of N. E. The others happened 1628, 1658 
1663 and 1727. The shock originated, as we learn 
from this lecture, at the north-west, and passed to the 
south-east, and occurred about a quarter after four in 
the morning. It was felt atthe West Indies about 
two-o’clock in the afternoon, where it occasioned a 
great influx and reflux of the sea, which continued, 
gradually abating, for a considerable period of time. 
It threw bricks from the author’s chimney, to the dis- 
tance of thirty feet from the house, and some of hie 
chimnies were twisted about like acork screw. The 
spindle of the vane upon Faneuil-Hall, a pine stick 
about five inches in diameter, was broken off and sev- 
eral steeple-spires were bent several degrees, and one 
at Springfield to a right angle. A key, thrown from 
a shelf in the author’s house, was not thrown so far 
in proportion to the height from which it full as was 
the brick, and from these and other circumstances, he 
infers that the motion of the earth was two-fold, both 
vertical and horizontal; that is, undulatory. It con- 
tinued about four minutes, and he thinks, was equal 
in violence to the one at Lisbon the first or the same 
months, which laid a great part of that city in ruins, 
and that, had the buildings of Boston been of stone, 
seven stories ngh, and cemented in common clay, as 
as were those of Lisbon, the effects would have been 
equally disastrous. He explains the phenomenon by 
the action of vast currents of air, set in motion in the 
great hollows and caves of the earth, urged on by 
heat generated by a process of anature similar to 
what_we observe in some chemical experiments, and 
finding or forcing a path under the crust of the globe 
till it meets with a vent at some volcano or chasm.— 
Thisis now, we believe, the generally received hy- 
pothesis. He concludes by deprecating the idea, that 
these earth-shakings are signs of God’s vengeance or 
anger, but considers them only a part of his great plan 
for the good of the world, and mentions certain bene- 
ficial results and supposes many more, consequent up- 
on such occurrences. In the Appendix, he very sev- 
erely handles a work of Mr Prince, who ascribed the 
phenomenon to electricity drawn from the clouds by 
Franklin’s iron-points, then getting into general use, 
and surchargingthe earth. That gentleman supposed 
that “the more points of iron are erected round the 
earth, to draw the electrical substance out of the air, 
the more the earth must needs be charged with it.— 
And therefore it seems worthy of consideration, 
whether any part of the earth being fuller of this ter- 
rible substance, may not be more exposed to more 
shocking earthquakes. In Boston are more erected 
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than any where else in N. E.; and Boston seems to 
be more dreadfully shaken. ©! there is no getting 
out of the mighty handof God! If we think to avotd 
it in the air, we cannot in the earth; Yea, it may 
grow more fatal ! !” 


Puitosopnicat. A correspondent of the N. E. 
Farmer, thinks, and with great plausibility, that the 
cause of the greater warmth in valleys than on hills in 
the summer, ia, that the air is more dense ; and the 
air being a conductor of caloric, the heat will of course 
be greater in proportion to its greater density. But, 
in attempting to account for the supposed fact, that 
in extreme cold weather, the cold is more severe in 
valleys than upon hills, we think his hypothesis by 
no means ingenious. If we understand his reasoning 
because the air is a good conductor of heat in hot 
weather, it must necessarily be of cold in cold weath- 
er, and that the very fact of the greater density of air, 
explains satisfactorily the greater cold of a valley, as 
well as the greater heat. But we believe there is no 
principle or agent opposed to caloric ; we believe that 
cold is only the absence of heat in the same manner 
as darkness is merely the absence of light, and not a 
principle opposed to, or independent of heat, any more 
than is darkness an agent independent of light. If 
then, in the summer, the air in a valley, because of 
greater density than upon a hill, is a better conductor 
of caloric, and becomes of a warmer temperature, so 
must it in winter, concentrate more of the rays of the 
sun, than in more elevated stations. 

We think his conclusions just, that, had there been 
wind en Sanday morning, there would have been lit- 
tle difference between the temperature of hills and 
valleys, because the aggation of the air would have 
produced a uniform circulation of caloric on the sur- 
face of the earth, at least reaching as high as the top 
of our ordinary hills. 





GasrieL Duvar. This venerable patriot has, 
during the present month, retired from the bench of 
the Superior Court, an office which he has so long and 
honorably filled. He has heen prompted to this step 
by the infirmities of age, which have, we understand, 
entirely incapacitated him for the discharge of the 
duties of a public station. A passing memento would 
seem to be appropriate on such an occasion. 

Judge Duval is, we believe, a native of Maryland, 
and resides at Marietta in that State. He was born 
about the year 1750, and wag one of the foremost to 
advocate the cause of liberty in our revolutionary 
struggle. He was a member of the first committee 
of safety ever convened in Maryland, and was chosen 
its Secretary. Besides this venerable patriarch, there 
is probably, in none of the states of the Union, a sur- 
viving member of its first committee. During a long 
course of years, he was eminent in the councils of his 
native state, and in 1794, he was chosen to the Con- 
gress of the United States. Here he was a prominent 
member of the anti-federal party, and was among those 
who voted against carrying into effect the provisions 
of Jay’s treaty, after its ratification by the Senate. In 
1796, he was called to his native State to act ina 
judicial capacity, as an Associate Justice of the Su- 
periour Court. He remained on the bench till 1802, 
when he resigned and was afterwards employed in va- 
rious public services till his appointment by President 
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Madison as Associate Jastice of the Supreme Federal 
/Court in 1Sil. After serving in this elevated station 
fora period little short of a quarter of acentury, be 
has, at length, retired to private life. 


PrintTiInGc 1n Concorn. At the late printer's 
| festival on the 17th inst. the most interesting contr- 
| bution was a letter from John Farmer Esq. giving an 
account of the newspaper press in this town. From 
this, it appears that twenty-six different newspapers 
have been established in this place, of which thirteen 
are still continued. Of about fifty persons enumera- 
ted as proprietors or editors, six have been represent- 
atives in the General Court; three, Senatora in the 
State Legislature, and one of them President of the 
Senate ; two Secretaries of State ; one Sheriff of the 
county ; one Governor of. the state, and two Senators 
in Congress. Only four of the whole are deceased, 
viz: George Hough, Plijah Russell, Moses Davis and 
Jesse C. Tuttle. The first newspaper was established 
by the former, called the ** Concord Hora!d and New 
Hampshire Intelligencer,’’ and a copy of the first num- 
ber, dated Sth Jan. 1710, now lies on our table.— 
From the editorial address of old Pa Hough, we ex- 


tractthe following, which we recommend to the se- 


5? 


rious consideration of the present race of editors. 


‘¢ Invectives or aneedotes to the injury of public or 
private characters, or that which will gratify the ill-hu- 
mor or prejudice, or create mirth for one person, and 
give pain to another, will not be admitted.” 


It may not be generally known to our renders, that 
the first Magazine ever published in New Hampshire, 
was established at Concord by Elijah Russell, It was 
entitled the ‘* New Hampshire Magazine, or the 
Monthly Repository of useful information,’’ and was 
first issaed June 1793. It continued six months, and 
possibly longer. 


We perceive by our western exchange papers that 
Mr. John Howard Payne, distinguished in the higher 
walks of dramatic literature, is getting numerous sub- 
scribers in that region for his proposed literary under- 
taking. [lis new periodical is to be entitled Jam 
Jen an Nima, which means, if we take his word 
for it, (and we have.no other assurance) the cup ia 
which you may behold the Universe. For ourselves, 
we should augur better for the merits of the work,had 
its proposed title been in good, intelligible vernacalar. 
We do not suppose he intends to fill the numbers of 
his periodical with tales und essays in the Sanserit, 
Persian or Gulistan, and it is certainly out of place to 
parade in staring capitals such an affectation of learn- 
ing. It probably might suit the taste of the Rev. Is- 
aac Fiddler, who, we suppose, was not so fortunate as 
to acquaint himself with the oriental learning of Mr 
Payne, during hie peregrinations through the United 
States and Canada. 


New Yorx Transcrivr. We copy for the 
amuseinent of our readers, a little tale from this paper, 
and cannot be contented, with giving an ordinary 
credit to the source from which we derived it. Ne 
paper within the circle of our acquaintance affords 
more interesting and well written articles, or a greater 
amount of original, readable matter, than is contained 
in this little sheet, which brings fur a single copper to 
its subscribers, a daily fund of amusement and instrue- 
tion, —— 





*G,’ is received, and will appear next week. 
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POETRY. 


: || elixers’ or 


Porty-two Zines, 


(By a Student in Dl Health.) 


Original. 


When e: 
And high-born thoughts inspiring, 
When up he wheels his flight 
To find his pinions tiring; 
When the morning sun-beams fall 
In their glory on his breast 
And the mount iim breezes ¢ all 
Him unto their daring rest;— 
When fall noble is his aim 
And his rivals noble too, 
When a pride, no fear can tame, 
Anda love 
Bid him stretch his onward way 
Even to the 
When his mates with plumage gay 
And eager wing are round bim, 
And the eld of many years 
O, never yet hath bound him;— 
When his heart is beating bigh 
With the hopes it nourishes, 
And his look is on the sky 
And his cours 
Then to fee! the 
And the 
Then to see 


igle’s eve is bright 


of honor true, 


burning stars;— 


unto the sun:—- 
heavy thrall 
burden casting down, 
is ible Pp ll 
Settling like a spirit’s frown 
On the brightness of his way, 
Pouring night upon his day:— 
Then to feel the arrow drinking 
From the fountain of his life, 
And his own proud ver sam sinking 
In the great 


To be compel! 


and glorious strife;— 

“il to: stoop to earth 
W hen nobler passions stir within, 

To feel the 
Are naught toone who cannot win,— 


energies of birth 


Oh! it isterrible: and thus to die 

Gives to the bosom all of agony. 

Keen is the pang but keener fur to know 

His friends will mourn, his rivals bless the blow, 
That one unworthier far than he who fell, 

Will gain the meed, the tale of triumph tell— 


J. H. Le Roy. 


Concord, Ist mo. 1835. 


PATENT MepicINEs 
no apology for republishing the following burlesque 
upon the pompous and ridiculous advertisement gen- 
erally paraded on the last page of our newspapers.— 
So complicated is the machinery of the human frame, 
that all cannot become familiar with its construction, 
operations and diseases. Hence the necessity of the 
medical profession, and hence too the opportunity for 
ten thousand impudent pretenders to palm themselves 
off upon the community. These quacks every where 
D’s., 
ucated practitioners and the use of mineral medicines; 


skill, 
What 


ipfest the country, prating against M. well ed- 


at the same time extolling their own infallible 
or the virtues of some ‘ vegetable specific.’ 

increases the evil is, 
certificates of marvellous cures, often fictitious, 
paraded in the columns of almost every paper to assist 
in imposing on the popular credulity. 
frauds and impositions continue to be practised on the 
honest and unsuspecting, some weapon should be em- 
be more 


ployed against them. Possibly none will 


serviceable than ridicule. We imagine those, who 
make use of the ‘ infallible specific Tincture of Grid- 
iron,’ will find it equally as efficacious in removing 


all the various ills that flesh is heir to, as * steaming,” 


‘cough 


Perhaps we need offer | 


| neighborhood, 


| afforded, 


that senseless advertisements and || 
are || 
infested with rats; and one day, while I set | 
| brooding over my misfortunes, a number of | 
| them came upon me, and eat me up. 
| stantly took some of the Tincture 


While these | 








drops,’ * botanic restoratives,’ ‘ vegetable 
* hygeian pills.’ 
RAMROD’S 
Tincture of Gridiron; otherwis: 


Essential 
called 
Nature's grand Restorative. 

Da Simeon Ramrop, by 
chemical analization of vegetable substances, 
has recently discovered that Gridirons con- 
tain a subtle, invigorating fluid, sympathet- 
ically allied to the nervous or magnelic fluid 
of the J4uman body, which, being skilfully 
attracted and prope sry prepared, 
and infallible remedy, 
every complaint of mind and body, to which 
human nature has been subject since the 
flood. It is found also to have a powerful 
effect upon brute creation, and on va- 
rious inanimate substances; to bea 
against accidents, to be a wondertul quick- 
ener of the circulations, and to give renova- 
ted strength to all muscular exertions, froin 
which it is found useful to persons travel- 
ling by sea or land, and to those exposed to 
extraordinary dangers. 

To announce the instances in which 
Ramrod’s Tincture of Gridiron has proved 
beneficial, 
all the diseases to which men, women and 
children are subject. The following are 
but a few out of a thousand and upwards of 
which have been, or may be 
as atestimony of its eflicacy— 


spec ific 
‘ 


the 


certificates, 
procured, 
viz. 

The subscriber has long been afflicted 
with the tooth-ache, to such a degree that || 
nearly all his teeth has been drawn out; 


| and by an unjust sentence, he also, unfortu- 


nate sly, had both his ears cut off. On ap- 
plying a little of the Tincture of Gridiron to 
his head, his teeth were restored, and his 


relief 


would be but to give a detail of 


scrutinous and | 


becomes a | 
for almost | 


head was instantly supplied with a fine pair/ 


of ears as he 
born. 


could boast of the day he was 
JOHN EARWIG. 

Not long since, riding on the 

my horse stumbled and fell, 

himself as to be unable to proceed. 


highway, 


[ heard 


' 
and so lamed 


of a phial of the Tincture of Gridiron in the | 


and suddenly 
at the end of my journey, without 


trouble. J. SPEEDWELL. 


Having from my infancy had an uncom- 
mon relish for Barbecues, 
attended one; and notwithstanding 
splendid variety which a sumptuous table 


land felt as perfectly satisfied as if I had 


|| eaten all on the table. 


S. GORMANDIZER. 


Some time ago my house was very much | 


I in- 
of Grid- | 
won, and found myself at ease, and have | 
never been eaten up since. 


JACK RECOVER. 
I was, not long since, subject to extreme 
fatigue from dancing or other exercise. I 
took a small quantity ofthe Tincture of Grid- 


found myself | 
further | 


I not long since | 
the | 


1 was unable to eat a mouthful. 1} 
took a spoonful of the Tinclure of Gridiron, 


| 


iron, and have been dancing « 
without the least inconvenience. 


SAM. RIGADOON. 


Riding out the other day, 
fell into a ditch, and broke my legs, my 
arms and my neck. On taking a little of 
the Tincture of Gridiron, I instantly recoy- 
ered, and have never been neara ditch since. 
nor felt a desire to approach one. 

TOM TUMBLE. 

Walking, not long since, near the ma- 
chinery of a mill, [ was caught and carried 
between two cog-wheels, and every bone in 
my body broken to pieces. A phialof Ram- 
rod’s Tincture of Gridiveis being thrown in- 
to the pond, I found myself restored, and as 
whole and sound asa roach. 

DICK WHIRLIGIG. 

Notre.—Gridirons taken in their natural 
state, and particularly taken whole, are, by 
skilful chemists, deemed extremely dange T= 
ous. But the recent discovery of a mode 
of preparing the tincture from them, places 
them in the rank of valuable plants. 


ever since 


I accidentally 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
Each bottle is stopped with a gimlet, and 
and sealed with juniper berries, labelled 
; ry’ - 5 J ‘ry 
|Ramrov’s Tincrure or Gripiron. lo 
| be sold (only) by the subscriber, in Frying- 





.|| pan Alley, at the sign of the Tea-kettle, who 


| always subscribes his own name, 
RAMROD. 


Cotper Yer. A correspondent of the 
| New Haven Herald says, a servant girl of 
| his asked him on Monday, if he knew how 
|cold it was. He replied, ‘‘1 should think 
| the thermometer might stand quile near ze- 
ro.”” ‘*IT guess,’’ says she, ‘ it more 
than that, for Miss L. told me it was 44 de- 
grees below Nimrod.”’ 


is 


Neither look into a man’s manuscript, nor 
put your hand into his pocket 
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